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strength from his past history and an inherited patriotism may 
be said to have survived in its influence its own death. This 
Roman religion of patriotism finds expression in the De Offi- 
ciis of Cicero, r. 17. Cari sunt parentes, cari liberi, propinqui, 
familiares ; sed omnes omnium caritates patria una com- 
pleta est ; pro qua quis bonus dubitet mortem oppetere.ei si sit 
profuturus ? We shall see the firm basis of this intense feel- 
ing in the family, and the civic and civil constitution, of which 
we shall now speak. 

University of Edinburgh S. S. Laurie 

To be continued 



THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 

SECOND SPECIAL MEETING 

In accordance with action taken at the ninth annual meet- 
ing, October 13, 1894, the Association assembled in Jacob 
Steeper Hall of Boston University, on Saturday morning, Dec. 
29, 1894. The meeting had been specially called for the dis- 
cussion of certain resolutions originally offered by Dr. John 
TetlowonOct. 12, 1894. 

The Association came to order at 9:45 with President L. 
Clark Seelye in the chair. 

The Secretary, Ray Greene Huling, announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. John Tetlow, Professor William R. Shipman, and 
Hon. Frank A. Hill, as the representatives of this Association 
on the joint Conference which is to prepare lists of books for 
entrance examinations in English. This action was in accord- 
ance with the ' ' Special Recommendation " in the report of the 
Philadelphia Conference on College Entrance Requirements in 
English, in May, 1894. 

The Secretary also read the names of eighteen persons whom 
the Executive Committee nominated for membership. Their 
election was deferred to the next regular meeting in accordance 
with a provision of the Constitution. 
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The Chair directed the reading of the vote of the Associa- 
tion by reason of which this special meeting was called, and 
also of the resolutions which were to be discussed. The latter 
are here given : 

RESOLUTIONS 

Resolved, That the interests of education would be promoted by a closer 
articulation than now exists between the secondary schools and the higher 
institutions of New England. 

Resolved, That, as an effective means of securing such closer articulation, 
the satisfactory completion of any one of the four courses of study embodied 
in the programmes submitted on pages 46 and 47 of the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten, or at least of any one of these programmes that includes Latin, 
should be accepted as adequate preparation for corresponding courses in the 
colleges and scientific schools. 

Resolved, That the authorities of the colleges and scientific schools repre- 
sented in this association be, and they hereby are, requested to take such 
action as will give effect to the foregoing implied recommendation. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to send a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the President and Faculty of every college and scientific school repre- 
sented in this association, and that the Committee of Conference be requested 
to bring the same to the attention of the Commission of Colleges in New 
England, and to request that body to take appropriate action thereon. 

The Chair then called upon the mover of the resolutions to 
take the floor for the purpose of opening the discussion. 

Dr. John Tetlow : If I were connected with a classical fit- 
ting school only, I should not have felt impelled, except, per- 
haps, from a general interest in educational progress, to offer 
the resolutions which we are to discuss this morning. The 
course of study of the Girls' Latin School is so satisfactorily 
adjusted to the entrance requirments of the colleges that I see 
no reason, in behalf of that school, for suggesting innova- 
tions. But I am connected also with a secondary school — the 
Girls' High School — which is a typical representative not only 
of the Boston high schools, but of English high schools through- 
out New England ; and it is the conditions under which that 
school and schools of its class do their work that have impelled 
me to offer the resolutions on which you are to take- action to- 
day. If, in the course of this discussion, I should make special 
reference to the Boston high schools in illustrating characteris- 
tic conditions, I beg you not to suppose that I think an im- 
portant educational question should be decided, or even de- 
bated, with reference to the needs of a particular locality, but 
to remember that such references are due solely to the fact that 
I am obliged to draw my illustrations from the field with which 
I am most familiar. 
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The first consideration of importance bearing on the question 
before us is the fact that many high school pupils do not decide 
to continue their studies at a college until they have completed 
the high school course of study. But, although they have then 
fully reached the stage of mental culture required for collegiate 
work, they cannot enter the higher institutions, under existing 
conditions, without further special preparation, for the reason 
that their previous course of study has been out of relation to 
the requirements established for admission tc those institutions. 
For example, from one-fourth to one-third of the work included 
in the Boston high school course of study — a course of study, 
by the way, excellent in itself — does not count for admission to 
college ; but at the close of the last school year, seven gradu- 
ates of the Girls' High School had decided to continue their 
studies at several different colleges. I sent for these girls and 
ascertained from them individually what deficiencies they 
needed to make good, before they could enter the college of 
their choice. In order to make it possible for them to com- 
plete their preparation within the high school, I indicated to 
them severally what work they should do during the summer 
to enable me to meet their needs with the fewest possible ad- 
ditions to, or modifications of, the work of the regular classes, 
to some of which I knew it would be practicable for me, with- 
out sacrifice of their interests, to assign them. When Sep- 
tember came, I found that, although the girls themselves had 
cordially welcomed my suggestions, the family physician, in 
several cases, had — very properly, no doubt— strongly advised 
against the proposed study during the summer ; so that the 
work laid out had not been done. I will not weary you with 
further details, but will merely add that six of the seven girls 
to whom I have referred are now completing their preparation 
for college under private tutors or in private schools. At the 
end of the year they will be prepared for college, but they will 
have been subjected to needless expense, and they will have 
lost a year in time. 

Now a secondary school course of study which furnishes 
adequate training for those who are to go no farther than the 
secondary school, also furnishes adequate preparation for col- 
legiate work ; and the satisfactory completion of a good sec- 
ondary school course of study should admit the student, with- 
out further special preparation, to appropriate courses in col- 
lege. Moreover the courses of study presented in the four 
programmes of the Committee of Ten embody the essentials 
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of a good secondary school course of study for three reasons : 
(1) they give adequate and approximately continuous recogni- 
tion to the five fundamental subjects: English, foreign' lan- 
guages, mathematics, science, and history ; (2) they postpone 
bifurcation until the third year of the course, — in other words, 
they enable the student, without prejudice of any sort to his 
secondary training, to test himself in these five directions be- 
fore making the momentous decision which is to affect his 
whole future life ; (3) in view of all the considerations, both 
theoretical and practical, that must be taken into the account, 
these programmes present the subjects which they include, in 
the best order of sequence. 

" But," it will perhaps be said, " let it be granted that the 
programmes of the Committee of Ten are good secondary 
school programmes ; what of it ? They are not the only good 
secondary school programmes in existence. There are others 
equally good in actual operation. Why replace programmes 
that have stood the test of experience, by untried programmes 
that even on theoretical grounds are no better ? " The answer 
to this objection is easy and obvious. The programes of which 
it can be justly said that they are as good as those of the 
Committee of Ten are comparatively few in number, and they 
are at variance with, or at least out of relation to, one another. 
No one of them stands the ghost of a chance of securing gen- 
eral acceptance. Suppose I should commend to you for general 
adoption, as a good secondary school programme that has 
stood the test of experience, the programme followed in the 
Boston high schools. Suppose Mr. Goodwin, who is to follow 
me in the discussion, should do the same for the programme 
of the Newton high school, and Mr. Goodrich for that of the 
Salem high school, how large a following do you think we 
should command ? You would justly charge us with monu- 
mental assurance and conceit. But the programmes of the 
Committee of Ten, besides being intrinsically sound, were 
made under exceptionally favorable conditions. They embody 
the thought of a host of expert advisers ; they are representa- 
tive in character, not individual ; national in origin, not local ; 
and they have been carefully studied, and in the main ap- 
proved, by competent critics in all parts of the country. I 
am aware that the report of the Committee of Ten has been 
adversely criticized ; but the adverse criticism has been largely 
expended on a single alleged feature of it. It has been charged 
that the report asserts the doctrine of equivalent values, — the 
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doctrine, I mean, that one subject is as good as another for 
the training of the mind. This, as I have said elsewhere, is 
an unwarranted allegation. The report merely says that sub- 
jects having the same time allotment and pursued with the 
same seriousness should be accorded equal rank for purposes 
of admission to college, which is quite another thing. I grant 
that even this mild form of the doctrine of equivalent values 
may be open to question. President Hyde, you will remember, 
pronounced it ' ' absurd " at our October meeting. But what- 
ever may be said of this doctrine in the abstract, no one, I 
think, will be disposed to condemn the conservative applica- 
tion made of it by the Committee in the programmes they 
have recommended. The doctrine, as there embodied, is 
practically non-existent. The programmes of the Committee, 
I repeat, embody the essentials of a good secondary school 
course of study ; they are more likely than any others to com- 
mand general acceptance ; and the satisfactory completion of 
any one of them should be officially recognized as adequate 
and acceptable preparation for collegiate work. One of the 
practicable modes of making these programmes a means of 
closer articulation between the colleges and secondary schools 
is described in a letter recently addressed by President Eliot 
to the Michigan Schoolmasters' Club. He says : 

Let a group, the larger the better, of American universities maintain ad- 
mission examinations in all the subjects which enter into those four pro- 
grammes, let every institution belonging to the group, and as many other in- 
stitutions as can be brought to act with them, declare each for itself how 
many and what examinations it will absolutely require for admission, and 
how many and what choices among the remaining subjects it will permit, 
taking care, however, not to demand more in the sum of prescribed and 
optional subjects than the total represented in any one of the four programmes 
of the Committee of Ten. Each university or college might make its own 
arrangements as to the use it would make of the complete set of examina- 
tions ; but all would maintain the same standard in each subject, and would 
permit any and every subject in the list to count toward admission in some 
way or other. By means of large options taken from a uniform and ample 
list of studies, the individuality of different schools and of different colleges 
can be preserved. 

Up to this point I think it probable that I have had your 
sympathy. The next step you may find it more difficult to 
take with me. But, as Socrates would say, let us follow un- 
hesitatingly whithersoever the argument may lead us. I con- 
fidently believe that the adoption by the colleges of the stand- 
ard set by these programmes, as an optional or alternative 
basis of requirement for admission to college, will involve no 
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increase in the amount of work demanded of the secondary 
schools. Before giving reasons for this belief, let me remind 
you that I have under my charge 1, 100 girls and young women 
of from 12 to 19 years of age. When you remember the 
physiological changes that take place within those years, you 
will not, I am sure, think that I speak too strongly when I say 
that there is probably no teacher in this association who carries 
so heavy a burden of responsibility in the matter of danger to 
health from overwork and pressure as I. If any one here has 
reason to shrink from an untried programme involving increased 
demands on pupils of high school age, it is I. But I say un- 
hesitatingly that the adoption of the programmes of the Com- 
mittee of Ten will not, in my judgment, involve increase in the 
amount of work demanded of the secondary schools. Look for 
a moment at the programmes themselves. They say nothing 
whatever about amounts of work. They merely prescribe the 
number of recitation periods to be given to the several subjects. 
But I suspect that the suggestion of increase lies, to many 
minds, in the substitution of 20 periods for the more usual 15. 
This substitution, however, which at the first glance seems to 
point towards increase in the amount of work to be demanded, 
will merely operate to transfer a part of the time devoted by 
the pupil under the 15-periodplan to private study, to work to 
be done under the guidance of the teacher ; for 5 of the 20 
periods are to be given to unprepared work It merely means 
that, as there will be less time given for private study within 
the school hours, the lessons assigned for private study must 
be somewhat shorter. In the Girls' Latin School we have had 
16 years' experience of the 20-period plan under a six years' 
course of study. Lessons assigned for private study to the first 
and second year classes are expected to occupy 50 minutes in 
preparation, those assigned to the third and fourth year classes 
60 minutes, and those assigned to the fifth and sixth year 
classes 70 minutes. The periods devoted to unprepared 
work, as I have already indicated, serve the purpose of enabling 
the teacher to give more intelligent direction to the pupils' 
private study. Those schools indeed in which the 15 -period 
plan nominally prevails usually have, owing to such general ex- 
ercises as singing, a 17 or 18-period plan in actual use. The 
notion that the adoption of the 20-period plan would involve 
increase of work for the pupil, doubtless arises largely from a 
failure to recognize that this plan involves a slight reduction in 
the length of essons assigned for private study together with a 
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corresponding increase of work to be done under the guidance 
and inspiration of the teacher. 

The passage of the resolutions under discussion, followed by 
favorable action on the part of the colleges, will operate as an 
invitation to the secondary schools to modify their courses of 
study in the direction of the ideals embodied in the report and 
programmes of the Committee of Ten. Such an invitation, I 
believe, would be responded to with alacrity by the English 
high schools. Look, for example, at the high schools of this 
city. The English high school for boys has approx- 
imately 800 pupils, the girls' high school 800 more, the 
Roxbury high school 500, the Dorchester high school 250, and 
so on. All these schools have a four years' course of study ; 
but the number of graduates who go from them to the colleges 
is insignificant. If, by some means, their common course of 
study, without losing its distinctive character, could be made to 
lead naturally to college, the number of graduates resorting to 
the colleges would quickly be increased threefold. That I do 
not exaggerate the growing tendency on the part of the gradu- 
ates of English high schools to continue their studies at college, 
will be evident when I mention the fact that, even under the 
present unfavorable conditions, the Boston Girls' High School 
stands fourth in point of numbers among 124 different institu- 
tions represented in the student body of Radcliffe College. The 
figures showing the number of representatives from each of the 
four schools sending the largest numbers are as follows : 

The Cambridge Latin School 24 

The Boston Girls' Latin School 15 

The Cambridge School (Mr. Gilman's) 13 

The Boston Girls' High School 11 

The failure of the resolutions, and consequent inaction on the 
part of the colleges, will be as disheartening to the class of 
schools to which I have referred as favorable action will be 
encouraging. It will mean, moreover, that no practical results 
are to follow the work of the Committee of Ten ; but that 
the report of that Committee, after arousing an interest mainly 
academic and temporary, is to evaporate in talk. 

In closing, let me remind you that the decision to be reached 
in this discussion is not of local interest merely ; it is of 
national significance. Let me remind you also that this is not 
the first time that you have been engaged in work of national 
significance. Ten years ago we came together to cooperate 
with one another in bringing about closer articulation between 
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the colleges and secondary schools of New England. The 
movement then begun has since spread to other parts of the 
country. Within a few years, an association similar to our 
own has been formed in the Middle States, and at the present 
time a third is in process of formation in the Northern Central 
States. Two years ago President Eliot, referring to the work 
of this Association, said to the National Council of Education 
that he had observed in New England that, when representa- 
tives of different institutions came together to confer on matters 
of common interest, the discussions were apt to be fruitful of 
results ; and that he thought a satisfactory solution of the 
problem then before the Council lay in the organization of con- 
ferences of experts from the schools and colleges of the coun- 
try on the leading subjects taught in secondarj' schools and 
required for admission to college. The result of that sugges- 
tion was the organization of the Committee of Ten, and the 
subsequent organization of the nine conferences represented in 
its report. Our work to-day is the legitimate and natural out- 
growth of our earlier work. I repeat, it does not concern New 
England alone ; it is of national significance. 

Mr. E. J. Goodwin : I agree with the previous speaker in 
urging the importance of the general question involved in these 
resolutions. It touches the interest of the college, the sec- 
ondary school, and the grammar school. It concerns directly 
and vitally the Latin schools, the English high schools, and the 
more numerous class of public high schools whose work is less 
specialized. In the brief time allotted me for the discussion 
of these resolutions I shall speak exclusively from the stand- 
point of the class of schools last mentioned. 

If the resolutions before us receive the sanction of this asso- 
ciation, and are adopted by the colleges and scientific schools 
of New England, the most obvious and immediate consequence 
will be a radical revision of the courses of study designed for 
pupils preparing for college. That this will be the natural re- 
sult is apparent for two reasons. 

In the first place, if the colleges change their requirements 
for admission or adopt " an optional or alternative basis of re- 
quirement," the public high school must conform or be dis- 
credited in the judgment of the community. The school has 
no alternative ; it must attain the standard set by the college. 

In the second place, the first two of the four programmes 
prepared by the Committee of Ten are fundamentally better 
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than those now prescribed by the colleges and scientific schools. 
They are broader, more substantial, and better balanced. They 
contain a generous infusion of the scientific spirit of a scientific 
age, and for this reason will be accepted gladly by the people. 
The introduction of physical geography, physics, and chemistry, 
and the larger measure of time given to English history and a 
modern foreign language can not fail to produce a more harmon- 
ious and normal development of the mind, and therefore a class 
of men and women better prepared to meet the conditions of 
modern life. Those of us who are in close touch with the 
patrons of the public high schools, know quite well that a large 
number of thoughtful men and women who send their sons and 
daughters to college, are profoundly dissatisfied with the tradi- 
tional curriculum which contains a maximum of Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics, a minimum of history and English and no 
science. I am in constant receipt of earnest and intelligent 
protests against the restrictions of the old-time curriculum. 

The amount of work to be required by the four programmes 
is a matter of great solicitude to those of us who teach in the 
secondary schools. Bearing upon this point, the distinguished 
author of the resolutions has pronounced a most remarkable 
judgment. His words are these : "The adoption by the col- 
leges of the standard set by these programmes will involve 
no increase in the amount of work demanded by the secondary 
schools." If this judgment be correct, it constitutes, in my 
mind, the strongest argument that has been urged against the 
adoption of these resolutions. My reason is this. If the num- 
ber of subjects in the enriched programme is to be made larger, 
and if no more time or effort is needed for their mastery, 
then it must be that the subjects, in the average, are to be 
treated less thoroughly and less extensively. Subjects that do 
not appear at all in the requirements for admission to the course 
of study leading to the degree of A. B. in Amherst, Dartmouth, 
Williams, Smith, Vassar, Mount Holyoke, and some other col- 
leges of New England, occupy 28 per cent, of the whole num- 
ber of recitation hours designated for the first or classical pro- 
gramme proposed by the Committee of Ten. 

On the common basis of reckoning, this new ' ' classical pro- 
gramme " contains two more subjects than are required for 
admission to Harvard, and four more than are demanded at 
Yale. That the four programmes when defined by the col- 
leges, will prove to be more difficult than the present require- 
ments of Yale and Harvard, I firmly believe ; but that these 
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increased demands will interfere with their acceptance in our 
populous and wealthy communities, I do not believe. To my 
mind one good reason for approving Dr. Tetlow's resolutions, 
is that these new programmes stand for an increase in the 
quantity and an improvement in the quality of the work de- 
manded of the lower schools. 

But how can the already overburdened high schools, work- 
ing under a four years' programme, carry this added burden ? 
There is only one answer to this question. They must seek 
for help from the grammar schools. A five years' high school 
curriculum in preparation for college, resting upon a nine years' 
grammar school programme, is not desirable, and in some 
communities is not acceptable. If the grammar schools re- 
spond to this appeal, the good results to come from the adop- 
tion of these four programmes will be shared by the grammar 
schools quite as much as by the high schools. Did I not be- 
lieve that the enrichment of the grammar school curriculum 
by the introduction of several subjects now reserved for the 
high schools, is both desirable and likely to be accomplished 
in the near future, I should feel compelled to vote against 
these resolutions. To attempt to deal with all the subjects in 
any one of these four programmes in any adequate or satisfac- 
tory manner within the limits of four years, seems to me im- 
practicable from the stand-point of the public high school. 
To be sure, the plan of giving five of the twenty recitation 
periods to unprepared work would be a very helpful one. It 
would stimulate the skill of the teacher, and greatly improve 
the temper and scholarship of the school ; but the scheme is 
too expensive for immediate and general adoption. 

II 

The reconstruction and reform of the so-called English or 
general courses of our public high schools will be brought 
about more slowly. Very few schools would adopt at once the 
third and fourth programmes prepared by the Committee of 
Ten. Time and the subtle influences of an enriched classical cur- 
riculum must be relied upon to accomplish desired results. 
When the colleges come to define the scope and character of 
the new requirements, and seriously undertake to provide the 
high schools with a preparatory classical cuniculum that shall 
accord with the spirit of the time — one rich in content and 
c 
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pregnant with power — the beneficent results will not be re- 
stricted to the college-preparatory department, but will per- 
meate the whole school. The first two programmes proposed 
by the Committee of Ten — from which the future classical 
course will doubtless be made — can not fail to be attractive to 
increasing numbers of ambitious and capable boys and girls 
who have no intentions of continuing their study in college. 
This turn of the tide in favor of an effective and popular col- 
lege-preparatory course, will set in motion currents of influ- 
ence to rectify the programmes of studies now offered to pupils 
who have not the college in view. 

A careful examination of the list of subjects omitted, as well 
as those included in the four sample programmes, will reveal 
the weaknesses of our present English or general courses of 
study, and will suggest the lines along which they may be 
strengthened. 

No principle laid down by the Committee of Ten will be of 
greater service to the public high schools than the one which 
rejects all short information courses of study, and steadily ad- 
heres to the fundamental notion that "each principal subject 
shall be taught thoroughly and extensively." 

Is it too much to expect that the adoption of these resolu- 
tions will hasten the day when this sound doctrine shall be 
applied in formulating all the courses of study in our public 
high schools ? When that day comes we may confidently ex- 
pect that the number of roads leading from the high school to 
the gate of the college will be increased, that the number 
accepting the privileges of the higher education will be enlarged, 
and that this in turn will react upon the school to quicken its 
life and to enhance its efficiency. 

In short, if these resolutions meet with the approval of this 
association, and are adopted by the colleges and scientific 
schools of New England, two results may be expected : the 
education to be obtained in preparation for college will be 
much broader and better, and the courses of instruction open 
to those who do not go beyond the high school will be 
reorganized and placed upon a more substantial basis. 

Ill 

In what I have said thus far, I have had in mind the public 
high schools that are large and well equipped. What shall be 
said of schools that are small and poorly equipped ? How will 
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the proposed changes in entrance requirements affect them ? 

It cannot be assumed that the author of these resolutions in- 
tended to convey the idea that all the colleges should make 
their standard of admission as high as the one set by the 
four sample programmes. He has expressly disclaimed any 
such intention. And yet, in my judgment, to draw such an 
inference from the second resolutions is quite natural, if not in- 
evitable. If this is not the meaning, will some one tell us just 
what the message is, which these resolutions will convey from 
this Association to the smaller colleges ? 

It will be a great misfortune to the small high schools of 
New England, if the requirements for admission to college are 
raised to a point so high that the schools cannot reach it. 
These schools are now quite prosperous. Under present con- 
ditions they are growing rapidly in numbers and usefulness. I 
may be mistaken, but I believe one great source of their pros- 
perity to be the favorable conditions under which their pupils 
are admitted to several of the colleges. 

To illustrate, take the second of the four programmes of the 
Committee of Ten, the ' ' Latin scientific. " Drop from it phy- 
sical geography, botany or zoology, astronomy and meteorol- 
ogy, trigonometry and higher algebra, geology or physiography 
and anatomy, physiology, and hygiene ; reduce slightly the 
amount of time given to history and English ; make a few re- 
arrangements ; and you have not only a fairly satisfactory 
course of studies for those who do not go beyond the high 
school ; but also a college-preparatory curriculum sufficient to 
meet the requirements for admission to the college course of 
study leading to the degree of B. L. at Dartmouth, A. B. at 
"Williams, B. S. at Amherst, Ph. B., C. E. andM. E. at Brown 
University, Ph. B. at Wesleyan University, A. B. at Vassar 
and Wellesley, and B. L. at Smith and Mount Holyoke. 

This adjustment of relations between the colleges just men- 
tioned and the small high schools has grown up naturally, and 
is most fortunate for the schools. These colleges seem to 
recognize the fact that many of these small high schools should 
not attempt to teach Greek, and that they cannot be expected 
to furnish instruction in more than one modern foreign language. 
Several other colleges might bring themselves into harmonious 
relations with this class of schools, if they would follow the 
lead of Wellesley, and accept a preparation in some science as 
the equivalent of a minimum requisite in a third foreign 
language. I trust that nothing will be done by this Association 
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to mar these happy conditions. The small high schools cannot 
meet the increased requirements of the four programmes in a 
four years' course. Their teaching force is inadequate to a 
more extended programme of studies. The means of the com- 
munities in which they are placed will not justify a larger out- 
lay for their maintenance. They can give only a part of their 
time and attention to pupils who go to college. It will be a long 
time before the grammar schools in the small towns can give 
the aid to the high schools that some of us confidently look for 
in the more populous communities. 

I regret that I cannot state to you just how many boys and 
girls are sent to college year by year, either directly or indi- 
rectly, from the country high schools of New England. I be- 
lieve the aggregate is a large one. What effect these resolu- 
tions are designed to have upon the small high school, I cannot 
tell. What effect they will have on them if adopted by the 
Association I cannot venture to predict. My hope is that no 
action will be taken by this Association that will tend to bar 
out from the colleges and scientific schools that sturdy stock 
that comes from the country high schools. Many of these girls 
and boys that were born and bred in the country are well worth 
educating, not only for their own sake, but also for the sake of 
the higher education and the country. Contact with the col- 
lege is a vitalizing one for all schools, especially for those re- 
mote from the centres of wealth and culture. No one believes 
that these small schools should be managed in the interests of 
the insignificant percentage of students that may go from them 
to college. 

On the contrary, the very reason why these schools should 
be kept in touch with the colleges is that the many who do not 
go beyond the secondary school may acquire something of the 
spirit and ideals that issue from the life and thought of the 
college. The small high school can not offer its pupils several 
courses of study. Many of them can not properly maintain 
more than one. It is very important to them, therefore, that 
the smaller colleges shall so shape their requirements for ad- 
mission that any small school that attempts to meet them may 
present one curriculum, which shall be satisfactory alike to 
those who do and to those who do not go to college. 

If Harvard and Yale adopt the four programmes, may we 
not hope that the small colleges will prescribe such groups of 
subjects as will bring their requirements for admission wholly 
within the limits set by the larger colleges ? Then the require- 
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merits of the larger and smaller institutions will agree in kind, 
and differ only as a whole differs from a part. 

Interpreted in this way the resolutions, if passed by the 
Association and adopted by the colleges, may serve to 
strengthen the smaller as well as the larger high schools. I 
hope that the resolutions will be ratified by the Association. 

Mr. A. L. Goodrich : Mr. President and Members of the 
Association — Allow me to preface my remarks by stating that 
I do not wish to appear in any way as an antagonist to real 
progress. I am intensely interested in the movement so 
vigorously stimulated by the report of the Committee of Ten. 
I agree with Dr. Tetlow that we are discussing a matter of 
national importance, but I do not believe that adverse action 
on his resolutions, as they stand, will have any detrimental ef- 
fect upon the course of educational advance. The recommen- 
dation of the Conferences and the suggestion of the Committee 
have already passed beyond the danger of ' ' evaporating in 
talk." Few, if any, of these suggestions were original and un- 
tried. Nearly all had been in use somewhere, and they are 
now passing rapidly into general practice and will continue 
thus to do, so far as they commend themselves and as fast as 
local conditions permit. This movement no man and no asso- 
ciation can prevent. The special phase with which we are 
confronted to-day is peculiar and important, but not vital. 
These programmes were put forward as samples. They are 
suggestive, tentative, temporary. The life of the Committee's 
Report does not reside in them. 

Considering the source of these resolutions, and their de- 
fenders, it seems not an unfair inference that the secondary 
schools are now for the first time being invited to do what 
they have long felt should be their privilege, namely, to take 
part with the college in determining the conditions of admis- 
sion. This, then, is the time to speak plainly. Let us state 
our objections frankly and have them freely discussed, to the 
end that our advance may be secure, not ephemeral. Let us 
not, if we can avoid it, advocate anything to-day over which 
we shall need to repent before many years have passed. 

In the October portion of this discussion no mention was 
made of recommending the satisfactory completion of these 
programmes as an optional or alternative preparation for ad- 
mission to college. The intrusion of this suggestion now 
largely saps the force of any objections which can be made, 
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but does it not also reduce these resolutions dangerously near 
the zero point as to possibility of usefulness ? Harvard Col- 
lege some years ago threw open multitudes of doors of entrance. 
Who uses them to-day ? This will merely add another. Cui 
bono ? No, let us discuss this question as if we really knew 
what we wished. Let us treat these resolutions as if of value, 
or else dismiss them altogether. 

In the spirit thus indicated, then, I submit the following 
questions. No one will be more pleased than I, if they receive 
satisfactory answers. 

I 

Is it certain that these programmes are not beyond our at- 
tainment within the near future ? 

They are admittedly not practicable to-day. Ideals they 
are called, not actualities. Are they likely to become practi- 
cable within the next ten years ? I can only speak on this 
point with direct reference to my personal experience. Of 
course this experience may be unique and, therefore, having no 
bearing upon general conditions, may have no place in this 
discussion. Local evils must be met by local action. I am 
persuaded, however, that we are not alone in our trouble and, 
therefore, make bold to speak. 

Two months ago, for convenience of study on the part of 
our teachers, I placed on one of the blackboards in my school 
a diagrammatic representation of the programmes of Table 
IV. Under it I placed our own programmes similarly con- 
structed. The usefulness of this kind of representation con- 
sists in the fact that the eye at once catches the relative time 
allotment and the breaks in continuity, if they exist. Over 
this diagram we have been pondering ever since its construc- 
tion. 

It takes but a slight calculation to show that the classical 
programme of Table IV. calls for almost two periods per week, 
for four years, more than ours. We are then called upon to 
add that amount to the demands which our school at present 
makes upon its pupils. Gentlemen, I do not see how this can 
be done ! We not only cannot add more, but we cannot carry 
out our present programme in the best way. So much has to 
be done in so limited a period that the best results are not at- 
tainable. 

This is the condition at present. Now what promise does 
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the future contain ? Better teachers, and improved methods in 
both elementary and secondary schools, the relegation of the 
elements of certain subjects to the elementary school, unpre- 
pared exercises, better brains — these are all promised. How 
much gain are we to expect from them ? Frankly, I do not 
know ! Do you ? As to unprepared class exercises, the sug- 
gestion has been put forward with so much earnestness that I 
had supposed some new educational idea must underlie it. That 
I might secure this idea I have lately been conducting a corres- 
pondence which has extended over a good share of the United 
States. I am not sure that I have captured the idea, but the 
upshot of the correspondence is this : Either use the German 
method of studying with your class, or the French method of 
lecturing to your class, or condense into these hours the bits of 
exercises heretofore scattered among many hours. On the 
whole, the opinions of my correspondents agree with mine, 
that a moderate gain may be made by adopting the suggestion 
of the Committee. It is fair to say, however, that some well- 
known and successful educators deny flatly the usefulness of 
the suggestion. 

According, then, to the best estimate we are able to make at 
present, the suggested improvements will not do more than 
enable us to carry on our present programme with that intelli- 
gence and that freedom from pressure necessary for good 
work. 

But we have no sooner reached this conclusion than we are 
informed that these programmes are only of temporary value, 
and are sure to be improved as soon as the reforms in the ele- 
mentary schools are completed. Improved ! How, if you 
please ? By transferring some subjects to the elementary 
schools, and replacing them by others demanding an equiva- 
lent in time ? There can be no objection. By substituting 
anything requiring more time and harder work ? I protest. 
President Eliot has said earlier in this discussion that ' ' Such 
changes as have been made in the requirements for admission 
to Harvard College have always been in the direction of mak- 
ing them harder. " What does he mean by ' ' harder' ? More 
subjects, more work in each subject, or both ? The changes 
that have been made in these requirements answer plainly that 
he means both. Is this the way these programmes are to be 
"improved"? If so, is not this discussion an anachronism? 
Does it not belong to the middle of the 20th century rather 
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than to the end of the 19th ? At all events let us be sure we 
wish these requirements raised before we ask to have it done. 

II 

Are these programmes likely to be valuable, if attained ? 
and, if so, to whom ? 

Would not the general effect be to select out those pupils 
whose natural aptitudes are brightest, and whose environment 
is most favorable, remanding the others to other pursuits much 
more effectually than is at present true ? If a high grade of 
scholarship is the sole object in view, I can conceive of no 
better plan than to demand for admission a satisfactory com- 
pletion of these programmes, or others of equal value, presup- 
posing, as they do, a previous elementary training of corres- 
ponding vigor. The pupils thus selected would have a prepara- 
tion both thorough and broad. For the sake of intellectual 
superiority in the future, there ought to be some colleges de- 
manding such a quantity and quality of preparation for their 
work. That is, there ought to be in this country what M. Fouil- 
lee, calls an intellectual elite, but I am not sure that it is the 
duty of the public school to take so large a hand in training it. 
Granting, then, that there should be colleges making such de- 
mands, I believe that there should be others whose demands 
should be less, not in quality but in quantity. The possibility 
of uniformity in college requirements in quantity, I do not be- 
lieve to be either feasible or desirable. 

But let us get closer to my main point. The school is not 
all that educates our youth. There are other things in their en- 
vironment which do, and in my opinion ought to influence them 
to a considerable extent. It was asserted in the October por- 
tion of this discussion that "the pressure exerted by parents 
on their children to work for intellectual advancement has dis- 
tinctly diminished, and that the distractions taking the children 
from school work have distinctly increased. For pupils from 
thirteen to eighteen years of age the permitted distractions 
from mental labor have increased very much within my 
memory." There is no question about the truth of this. For 
instance, there was a young lady in my school a few years ago 
who claimed to have attended 36 parties in one winter, and 
then complained of overpressure in the school ! 

The same authority also asserted that " somehow or other 
we have established in this county an exceedingly low standard 
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of work for children in schools ; the amount of study done by 
the pupils, and the amount of genuine teaching done by the 
teachers, are both deplorably low. The average American 
parent has got fixed in his mind too low a standard of mental 
work for his children." 

It is not my own belief, and I hope it is not true, that the 
word ' ' average " belongs in the last sentence which I have 
quoted. The substance of the assertion, however, is true. 
But when these two points have been conceded it remains to 
be asserted that these are not the classes holding the balance of 
power, nor are they the classes which need influence us to any 
serious extent in making our programmes. There is another 
class considerable in number, reasonable and intelligent in char- 
acter, who are perfectly willing that their children be held to 
high standards of achievement, but object strenuously to the 
quantity of work demanded. They are unwilling that their 
children should spend all their time on books to the exclusion 
of a controlled amount of proper society and to the substantial 
destruction of home life. This class contains many of our best 
and most intelligent people. They will not be ignored in our 
schools. Are their ideas entitled to any consideration 
here ? Gentlemen of the colleges, ought you all to say to this 
class, thus willing to offer you. candidates well trained in a 
range somewhat narrower than these programmes call for, "No, 
you cannot enter ; your attainments are not broad enough " ? 
If so, you close the door of higher education in the face of an 
extremely valuable class. 

Some of the colleges, let me repeat, ought to place their bars 
thus high in the interests of the highest and the best that edu- 
cation can afford, and we have at last from Harvard college a 
plain, clear intimation of her intention. Very well, all honor 
and success to my beloved alma mater, but will not her feeders 
hereafter be the endowed school and the academy ? With the 
public school, with extremely few exceptions, must she not 
part company ? But, granting this in the interests of the best, 
ought we to invite all the colleges in the association to set their 
bars at the same height ? 

Ill 

Are these the only good programmes possible ? 

It has been stated that the ' ' education which the American 
high school has heretofore given to those less fortunate persons 
whose education must cease at eighteen or nineteen, has been 
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a less well-planned and a less judicious education than their 
more fortunate comrades, whose education is to be prolonged 
until they are twenty-five or twenty-six years old, receive up to 
eighteen or nineteen." Up to eight or ten years ago I have no 
doubt this was true. I am not by any means sure of it to-day. 
The increase in the requirements for admission to college, 
coupled with no corresponding extension of time and no advance 
in the standard of admission to the school, has, I am very much 
afraid, resulted in considerably deteriorating the educational 
value of our classical course. I admit that this may be only 
a temporary evil, to be cured when the elementary course shall 
have been strengthened and enriched, but I am not at all cer- 
tain that even then our classical course will not be rivalled by 
our English. I have certainly somehow gained the conviction 
that in the best of our English high schools, and in the English 
departments of many of our unseparated high schools, strong, 
well-planned, judicious courses are being carried out quite com- 
petent to rank, both in interest and content, alongside our 
classical courses and alongside the English course of Table IV. 

If I am right, these courses ought to lead through appropriate 
doors into corresponding college courses. 

If I am wrong, the adoption of the programmes of Table IV. 
will certainly tend to place the programmes of our English high 
schools on a much more satisfactory basis. 

During the past year I have carefully examined the courses 
prescribed in every considerable manual training school in the 
country, and I have come from that examination with the con- 
viction that there is no a priori reason why their graduates 
should not have an ability, commensurate with that of the 
graduates of our classical courses, to observe accurately, to 
record correctly, to group and reason justly, and to express 
adequately the results of these operations. Nor do I see why 
they are not quite as likely to seek for and hold fast to lofty 
ideals of beauty, honor, duty, and love. For them, too, the chief 
aim of education, namely, usefulness and happiness, seems 
likely to be reached. Ought not these courses also to lead to 
appropriate courses in college and university ? 

If now I may sum up my three points by answering them 
myself according to my present impressions, they are as fol- 
lows : 

i. These programmes are not now and can not for many 
years be within the reach of any, except a very few, of our pub- 
lic schools. 
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2. Even if attainable, or attainable within a reasonable 
time, they are not likely to be of real value to any except a 
very few pupils, and are therefore of doubtful value to both col- 
lege and school. This is not because of the content of the 
programmes, but because of the amount they demand. 

3. They are other equally good programmes. 

Now I admit that these answers may be incorrect. Local dif- 
ficulties may have prevented my obtaining a comprehensive 
view of the whole field — my horizon may be too narrow ; I 
may not judge correctly the results to flow from the proposed 
action ; I am possibly mistaken as to the extent to which the 
higher education should be open to those who wish for, or can 
take, but a part of it ; but, if I am right, these points bear 
directly against adopting these resolutions. 

In continuing the discussion, kindly bear in mind that I have 
given you impressions forced upon my mind from experience. 
Nothing yet said has completely removed them. I am never- 
theless ready to abandon them, and vote for the resolutions if 
those who favor them will give convincing reasons, or even if it 
is made plain that, all things considered, the cause in which we 
are all interested will probably be promoted by trying the ex- 
periment. 

Mr. James Jenkins : Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen ; 
— The Worcester English High School, which I represent, 
numbers about 750 pupils. Its aim is to give an education 
in English, Modern Languages, Sciences, and Mathematics, 
which shall be equivalent in training to that given in the class- 
ics. It is my personal belief that such a training is equal in 
educational value, and as good a preparation for advanced 
courses of study as a strictly classical course. As matters now 
stand, there are but two colleges in New England which our 
graduates cannot enter, provided they have taken all the Latin 
we offer, namely, the last three years of the course. As a 
matter of fact, those who have graduated and desired to enter 
college, have been under the necessity of studying Latin for en- 
trance, because they have not chosen that study ; yet they 
were thoroughly qualified to enter college. Latin was a ' ' sine 
qua non " for entrance. 

The English High School desires to send its pupils on to col- 
lege. True, the scientific schools have courses suitable for pupils 
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who have neglected Latin, but the requirements for entrance 
are too meagre and of a distinctly lower grade as a whole. 

In Table IV. of the Report of the Committee of Ten, Course 
III. affords an opportunity for pupils who have taken modern 
languages, to enter corresponding courses in college. The 
course of study of our own school would enable a pupil to go 
to college, offering'any one of Courses II., III., or IV. in Table 
IV. 

Mr. James B. Taylor : After a discussion of two hours, in 
which the details involved have been very thoroughly pre- 
sented by Dr. Tetlow, and the difficulties and advantages dis- 
cussed by Principals Goodwin, Goodrich, and Jenkins, there 
seems little need of lengthy remarks by me at this hour. 
I am in favor of the resolutions, because I am in favor of al- 
most any reputable scheme which renders it possible and at- 
tractive for a larger number of boys and girls of varied tastes 
and capacities, to continue their studies and mental training 
beyond the period of high school discipline, and these four 
programmes seem to furnish an eminently respectable scheme 
for that end. I do not understand Mr. Goodwin's criticism of 
the classical programme, that it increases the difficulty of prepa- 
ation for Harvard. Counting up the number of hours involved 
for entrance examinations in the third and fourth years, I think 
it will be found to call for less than the present requisite. 

Dr. Tucker, of Dartmouth College, in a talk, to the Newton 
Club recently on the " Modern College," made the points that 
it is distinctly scientific, rather than classical, scientific even 
in its method of studying classics, that it is elective rather than 
compulsory, that it is in touch with the world of to-day 
and its standards, rather than mediaeval and monastic; and these 
resolutions are in full harmony with that trend of the modern 
college. 

President Hall, of Clark University, two weeks ago, before 
the Schoolmasters' Club, spoke in a remarkable way of the 
cultivation of brain areas by different kinds of study. That 
which prevailed a quarter of a century ago culth'ated the mem- 
orizing faculties mainly, and- that was of course the classical. 
Object study, manual training, and the scientific method have 
added immensely to the area of the brain now under cultivation, 
though a very considerable area is still left undeveloped. 

If we cannot cultivate all the brain area of any one boy, let 
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us try by these different programmes to do what we can toward 
cultivating a larger brain area of the composite boy. I advo- 
cate the adoption of these resolutions, lastly, because they 
represent the deliberate, mature thought of educational experts 
fully competent to represent the two factors of which this body 
is composed, the college and the preparatory school. The U. 
S. Commissioner of Education needs no eulogy in Eastern 
Massachusetts. Six college presidents, including Harvard, 
Michigan, and Vassar, and the head masters of such large pre- 
paratory schools as the Girls' High and Latin, Boston, the Law- 
renceville Academy, New Jersey, and the Albany High School, 
ought to know what they are talking about, and it only remains, 
in my opinion, for us to accept their report and put the experi- 
ment on its trial. 

Professor M. H. Morgan : I do not rise for the purpose of 
making objections to the general principles laid down in the 
report of the Committee of Ten, or to those expressed by Dr. 
Tetlow. For, speaking broadly, I heartily approve of the 
main lines of both. But I have come here to-day to object to 
the approval, by this Association, of a specific one of the four 
programmes, namely, the Classical, and to propose a modi- 
cation of it. Being about to do so daring a thing — for its 
danger has already been insisted upon this morning — and 
being entirely unknown to almost everybody here, it seems 
proper that I should explain who I am. I am the junior instructor 
in Greek in Harvard College, and I speak here to-day in the 
absence of my seniors, Professors Goodwin and White, who 
are attending the joint meeting of the Philological, Oriental, 
Modern Language, and other learned societies in Philadelphia. 
I may perhaps best introduce the objection which I am to 
make, by reading this telegram, which I received last night 
from Professor Goodwin : 

"American Philological Association voted unanimously and 
enthusiastically, that in any programme for the classical course 
in schools preparing pupils for. American colleges not less 
than three years instruction in Greek should be required. Al- 
most all New England colleges represented, besides many 
others." 

I may remark, for the benefit of those who do not know, 
that this Association is not composed merely of classical schol- 
ars, but includes scholars of English and the modern languages 
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throughout the country — in fact that it is Philological in the 
widest sense. 

Now the objections to the first of the four programmes which 
I, representing the Greek Department of Harvard, have come 
to make, are the following : 

(i.) That while it is called a Classical Programme, it pro- 
vides for only two years of Greek. Hence it proposes to give 
the pupil only the power to read at sight the simplest Attic 
prose. Hence, as it does not include Homer, it would not 
admit to Harvard with Advanced Greek, nor to Yale, or most 
other colleges, at all. Here I wish to read this letter, 
which I have received from Professor Seymour, the senior 
professor of Greek at Yale College : 

Philadelphia, Dec. 27. 
Dear Professor Morgan : 

I regret sincerely that the engagement of several of my colleagues and 
myself at the meeting of philologists here, and of Professor Wright in New 
York, and the absence of Professor Peck, (who is in Italy,) and of Professor 
Goodell, (in Greece,) make it impossible for any of us to be present at the 
meeting in Boston on Saturday, that we might protest against the adoption 
of the proposed resolutions. These aim to promote a closer articulation be- 
tween the schools and the colleges, but they would not effect this in the case 
of Yale. So far as my observation goes, the schools cannot prepare in two 
years for our examination in Greek. I believe that we philologs at Yale shall 
not stand alone in refusing to accept the program presented by the Commit- 
tee of Ten for the preparation for the classical course, You probably have 
learned from Professor Goodwin of the feeling on the subject manifested by 
the philologs in session here. 

We at Yale are ready to do much in order to secure a "closer articulation," 
but we are not ready to cut down by a year the requirements in Greek. 
I shall be glad if you will kindly see that the position of Yale on this question 
is not misunderstood in Boston. 

Very truly yours, 

T. D. Seymour. 

But if it is said that a boy might possibly be prepared for 
the Advanced Greek in two years, I do not deny the possibility, 
but will merely say that the report presented to the Committee 
of Ten by the Greek Conference, expressly recommends that 
schools which teach Greek only two years, should not touch 
Homer at all. The Conference recommended that Greek should 
be taught for three years, in periods of five, four and four times 
a week for each year respectively. 

(2.) If boys come to college with only two years of Greek, 
the study of Greek in the Freshman year must be exclusively 
Homer. In the Sophomore year, the present Freshman authors 
would be the work. Hence there would ensue a loss all along 
the line, until at the top the classical student would graduate 
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a year behind the classical student of to-day, — a result which 
must be considered a serious blow at classical education. 

(3.) The student who knows nothing of Homer is, to a great 
extent, handicapped in proceeding towards advanced study 
in English, and the other modern languages. Classical 
philology is now playing a higher part in these than ever before, 
and that part is destined to broaden still more in the future. 

(4.) It is asserted that this programme is designed only for 
our present high schools, and for such schools as do not now 
ordinarily fit for colleges, and that it is better that such schools 
should be put into a position to send some boys to college, even 
with only a little Greek, than to be unable to send any at all. 
In answer to this, the Greek Department fears that it would be 
a very dangerous precedent if it should seem to approve a pro- 
gramme called classical, which provides for only two years of 
Greek. It fears that if it seems to approve such a programme 
for high schools with a four years' course, other schools will 
give up teaching Greek for three years, and fall into line with 
a programme that seems to bear the approval of professed 
scholars in Greek. 

(5. ) We understand that it is a principle of the Committee of 
Ten that boys should not decide between a college and a scientific 
school course until they have been two years in the high school ; 
and that up to that time they should all study the same things. 
Then, as the report says, ' ' the boy, having had opportunity to 
discover his tastes by excursions into all the principal fields of 
knowledge," may make his choice on good grounds. But it 
will be observed that in the first two years of the classical and 
the Latin-Scientific programmes, the boy is not given a sight 
even of the Greek alphabet, while he is introduced, before he 
makes his decision, to every other important subject. He has 
to make his choice, therefore, without much of any information 
about Greek, except that people who do not know it tell him 
that it is a dreadfully hard language. 

For all these reasons the Greek department of Harvard can 
not accept this programme as a good classical programme in 
any sense, and it protests with all its might against the idea 
that a school programme can be called classical which provides 
for only two years of Greek. The department holds strongly 
the view that the real trouble in all the programmes lies lower 
than the high school, and it firmly believes that a year of Latin 
or a modern language should be in the grammar school. It 
regrets that the Committee of Ten did not insist upon this 
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point. The department does not intend to lose sight of it, but 
will consistently press it in the future. 

Dissatisfied, therefore, with this so-called classical pro- 
gramme, the department has requested me to suggest one in its 
place, and to ask this Association to consider the question of 
its adoption. The modifications we propose in the programme 
as printed in the Report are very slight, and they are all in line 
with the principles set forth by the Committee of Ten. No 
change is proposed in the first year. In the second year, we 
propose that Latin be reduced from five periods to four. 
This is in accordance with what seems to be the principle of 
the committee, namely, that five periods should be devoted to 
the first year of a language, and four or less to other years. 
Next we propose to substitute Greek for German or French, 
and to assign to it five periods. In the third year we would 
reduce Greek to four periods, and give five to French or Ger- 
man. In the fourth year we would reduce Greek to four 
periods, and give four to French or German. These are the 
only changes proposed, and it will be observed that they do 
not interfere with the sum of twenty periods a week for a year. 
They would not interfere with parallelism in the second year of 
the Latin-Scientific course, if in that year of that course Latin 
were taught for four and German or French for five periods a 
week. 

If these changes were adopted we should be perfectly 
satisfied, I think, with all the programmes. But I hope 
that nobody will misunderstand the position of the depart- 
ment in this matter. It is not, so far as I know it, a 
pig-headed or obstinate position. That is, if the depart- 
ment should be defeated in its wish to change this programme, 
I for one should not by any means be inclined to say that we 
could not work under the Committee's first proposal, and I do not 
think that any of my colleagues would take up such a position. 
As a department, we should of course oppose -its adoption at 
every stage, but, once convinced of the inevitable, I am sure 
that it would be met with a good grace. 

I move, therefore, that after the second resolution the fol- 
lowing be inserted : 

Resolved, That this Association, however, would prefer in the Classical 
Programme, an arrangement by which Greek should be taught for three 
years in periods of 5, 4, 4 respectively, and Modern Languages for two years 
in periods of 5, 4 respectively. 
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Dr. Tetlow : Dr. Morgan has rendered a distinct service 
by showing that one of the programmes, at least, involves less 
work than is now required for admission to Harvard Col- 
lege. His proposition to amend the resolutions, however, 
reopens the old question respecting the time for beginning 
Greek, a question that was earnestly argued in the Committee 
of Ten, and argued to a conclusion. That conclusion is shown 
by the place given to Greek in the Classical Programme and by 
the foot-note. It can serve no useful purpose to amend the 
resolution in the way that it is now proposed. 

The Secretary read the following letter from Professor W. 
W. Goodwin : 

Dear Sir : 

I am very sorry that I cannot attend the meeting of teach- 
ers on Saturday. I should like to add my protest to those 
which will there be made by all who have the interests of clas- 
sical learning at heart, against the adoption of any so-called 
' ' Classical Programme " which gives Greek only two years in 
a four years' course of study in preparation for college. It is 
hard to see what meaning is attached to the word ' ' classical " 
in a plan by which Greek is to be studied only two years, while 
French or German is to have three years, and Mathematics, (ex- 
cluding arithmetic,) four. It is beyond question that this 
scheme contemplates no possibility of preparing pupils at all in 
Greek for Yale College, and other colleges with the Yale stand- 
ard, or of preparing them in anything beyond the elementary 
Greek for Harvard College. This means simply that all who 
go to college from these schools, if they study Greek at all, 
must be instructed in college in the school work which belongs 
to the so-called ' ' Advanced Greek " at Harvard, and is a part 
of the regular requisition in Greek at Yale. It seems incredible 
that any one can seriously propose to take such a backward step 
in education, as to increase the school work to be done by the 
colleges, when it is notorious that the crying evil in all Ameri- 
can colleges at present is the necessity of wasting their resour- 
ces in teaching elementary matters which belong in school and 
are taught much better in school than in college. 

The judgment of the Committee of Ten, however high this 
may be estimated in other departments, where they were guided 
by the opinions of experts, cannot have the same value in regard 

D 
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to Greek ; for in this department the Committee have deliber- 
ately set aside the most decided opinions of their experts and 
have proposed a scheme which is in direct opposition to the 
recommendation of their Greek Conference. The Conference 
(page 77) " recommends that the study of Greek be begun at 
least three years before the close of the course preparatory to 
college," allowing an exception only tor schools in which Latin 
is studied but three years. All the other recommendations of 
the Greek Conference are based on this fundamental principle. 
The deliberate judgments of the Conferences are what give au- 
thority to the proposals of the Committee of Ten ; and I trust 
that no body of teachers will be willing to disregard the unani- 
mous judgment of the classical scholars who compose the Greek 
Conference, when this is in harmony with that of other classi- 
cal scholars. 

If the Teachers' Convention is in doubt about their 
proper course, it seems to me that they can at least suspend 
their opinion until they have consulted the classical depart- 
ments of the chief New England colleges and have learned 
their opinions upon the effect which such action as is now pro- 
posed would have upon the study of Greek in New England. 

Yours very truly, 

W. W. Goodwin. 

Professor F. D. Allen : The Greek instructors of Harvard 
College had not overlooked the foot-note in the report of the 
Committee of Ten, by which the possibility of a three year 
course in Greek in some schools is recognized. But that re- 
port recommends a two years' course as the normal amount, 
and as a sufficient amount ; the clause in the foot-note is per- 
missive only. My colleagues earnestly desired that this Asso- 
ciation's vote should not be cast in favor of a two years' course 
as against one of three years. Had the Committee seen fit to 
reverse this arrangement — had they provided in their tabulated 
scheme for three years of Greek, and stated in the foot-note 
that schools not adequately equipped for this, might substitute 
two years, then one objection would be removed. 

The Greek Department desires no advantage over others ; 
it only asks not to be placed at a fatal disadvantage. The boy 
who has followed the proposed course in Modern Languages, 
will be prepared for the advanced admission examination at 
Harvard in French and German. The course in science pre- 
pares for the advanced examination in science. But the so- 
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called classical course will not prepare for the advanced exami- 
nation in Latin and Greek. It will prepare only for Latin. Is 
it too much to ask that schools shall be so organized that at 
best some pupils may enter college with the advanced require- 
ment in Greek ? 

Professor Allen also read portions of a letter received from 
Professor John Williams White, giving his views as follows : 

" The Committee have neglected the recommendations of the 
Greek Conference, a body of experts whom they invited to ad- 
vise them ! 

In the two years allowed Greek, no more than the minimum 
can be accomplished, to speak in terms of the Harvard requi- 
sitions for admission. All the other maxima are provided for 
except Greek. Greek, therefore, has been docked a year, 
while the standard of the other subjects has been maintained 
And this in a so-called classical programme ! 

If Greek had been let stand with three years, and German 
or French had been given two years, as heretofore, the matter 
would have righted itself in time, for in time the elements of 
Latin and French will go into the grammar schools. But I 
fear that, if Greek once gets settled on a two years' basis, we 
shall never recover our maximum. 

A four years' programme that gave three years to Greek and 
two to German or French would create no hardship, for it is 
certain that the German or French minimum and maximum 
can be done as readily in two years as the Greek in three. But 
even if it created hardship, Greek, in a classical programme, 
should be given the time that it requires. Such a programme 
is properly one where both classical languages get full recog- 
nition ; but against all the traditions Greek in this classical 
programme gets only a little more than one-half the time given 
to Latin, and is subordinated to French and German. Yet this 
is the only programme in which Greek appears, whereas Latin 
appears in three, and German and French, in all four. The 
matter should not be minced. The adoption of these four 
programmes as they stand means that the standard of Greek 
studies is to be lowered a year in the school and in the college. 
That is a grave step for any teacher or any college to take. 

The two reasons given by the committee are not to me con- 
vincing. The principle is laid down that a boy must know 
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something about all the subjects before he can wisely decide 
what he will elect ; but by this classical programme he is re- 
quired to decide whether or not he will study Greek before he 
has read a line. By the committee's own principle, Greek 
should have been put into the second year with physics. Ger- 
man or French he is bound to take in any case. 

To deny Greek a place in the second year because many boys 
and girls do not stay in school more than two years, is to as- 
sume that a year's earnest study in Greek is not as valuable to 
such a boy or girl as a year's study of German or French, — 
which admits of argument. 

I should be sorry to be misunderstood. I believe in election 
among studies, and in convertible programmes, but I do not 
believe that it will be well to establish any set of programmes 
in this country which will make it impossible for a boy to get 
beyond our present Greek minimum in fitting for college. 

Faithfully yours, 

Jo Jin Williams White " 

Dr. Tetlow : Allusion has been made in these letters to- 
the fact that the advice of the experts in Greek was disre- 
garded in arranging the programmes of Table IV. This could 
not be avoided. It was true in respect to other subjects, 
notably history. If the recommendations of the Conferences 
had all been carried out, the result would have been, as shown 
in Table II. , that the programme of every year except the first 
would contain much more instruction than any one pupil can 
take with profit, — from 35 to 37,^ periods per week. Modifica- 
tion of these recommendations was therefore imperative. The 
beginning of Greek in the third year rather than the second was 
made necessary by the adoption of the principle that bifurca- 
tion should be postponed as late as possible. This principle is 
important, and should not be ignored. There seem to be 
none but historical reasons why elementary Greek should not 
be taught in college, even as elementary French or German are 
taught. 

Professor Charles E. Fay : I see no possibility of secur- 
ing the passage of the original resolutions in the face of a pro- 
test of such authority and seemingly so justifiable on grounds of 
' ' fair play. " Doubtless others like myself had come prepared 
to vote for the resolutions as drafted, and had not been moved 
by any of the considerations urged against them up to the mo- 
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ment of Professor Morgan's presentation of the protest against 
the classical course. This protest, so powerfully reinforced, 
can not but carry great weight, and doubtless the conference is 
now irrevocably divided in opinion. Action seems still possible, 
however, if the conference is ready to adopt Professor Morgan's 
amendment so extended as to embody Professor Allen's sugges- 
tion that to the word ' ' Greek " in the second year a foot-note 
be appended stating in effect that where schools were better 
prepared to teach the modern languages than Greek, French or 
German may be substituted for that language in the second 
year. 

Professor Poland: Dr. Tetlow remarked that the practice 
of excluding elementary Greek from college courses had only 
historical grounds on which to rest. This ought not to reflect 
contempt upon the practice. The simple fact that generations 
of college teachers have found by experience that this course is 
advisable, is presumably a strong argument in its favor. 

President Eliot : This association finds itself in a difficult 
position. Being invited to recommend the programmes of the 
Committee of Ten as affording adequate preparation for corre- 
sponding courses in colleges and scientific schools, it encounters 
a serious opposition to one of the programmes, namely, the 
Classical ; and this opposition proceeds from college teachers 
of Greek. I cannot but think that such action on the part of 
the classical departments of the colleges is rash. It is perfectly 
well known that Greek is maintained with difficulty in the pub- 
lic secondary schools of the United States. It is well known 
that the proportion of persons taking the degree of A. B. in the 
universities and colleges of the country is declining, and that 
the proportion of those who take degrees which do not require 
Greek is all the time rising ; and that these degrees without 
Greek command greater and greater respect. To ask that 
Greek be given three years in a public high school means that 
three-fourths of the time of the best teacher in the school is to 
be devoted to teaching Greek to a comparatively small number 
of pupils. It is a rash demand, and the more imperative and 
uncompromising, the rasher it is. Indeed, it seems to me to 
illustrate the saying, ' ' Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat. " 

I listened attentively to the objections suggested by Mr. 
Goodrich of Salem and Mr. Goodwin of Newton to the second 
of the resolutions before us, and it seemed to me that it would 
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be possible to modify that resolution in such a way as to affirm 
the essential principle, and yet to avoid the difficulties of which 
they spoke. I should like to suggest a change in that resolu- 
tion so that it should not carry a recommendation for the im- 
mediate adoption of the programmes of the Committee of Ten 
in all their details and to their full extent. I would suggest 
that the second resolution be made to read : 

' ' Resolved, that as an effective means of securing such closer 
articulation, the satisfactory pursuit of any one of the studies 
embodied in the programmes submitted on pages 46 and 47 of 
the Report of the Committee of Ten, to the extent and in the 
manner recommended by the Committee, should be allowed to 
count for admission to colleges and scientific schools." 

I am sure that the Faculty of Harvard University could not 
object to that resolution so far as Greek is concerned ; for they 
admit candidates now with only so much knowledge of Greek 
as can be attained in two years' at school, and even without 
any Greek. Let us remember that two other Massachusetts 
colleges admit candidates without any Greek, namely, Will- 
iams and Tufts. It seems to me this wording of the resolu- 
tion will accomplish the main objects which the Committee of 
Ten and this Association are supposed to have in view. I 
must confess that I had rather a different feeling about the 
programmes recommended by the Committee of Ten from that 
which some of my colleagues on the Committee expressed. I 
think I see that these programmes are to be temporary. I see 
that changes are already being made on a great scale in the 
grammar schools, which will make it possible to improve very 
much the programmes of the secondary school. I am much 
more concerned that the principles stated in the Report of the 
Committee of Ten should be accepted, than that the programmes 
should be adopted. One main principle is that whatever study 
is faithfully and adequately pursued in the secondary schools- 
public, private, or endowed — should count for admission to col- 
leges and scientific schools. 

I ask your attention also to the fact that the resolution modi- 
fied in accordance with my suggestion, while affirming the main 
principle, will leave both colleges and schools free to make a 
great variety of dispositions suitable to their own special cir- 
cumstances and conditions. It seems to me important that the 
individuality of schools as well as of colleges be maintained. 
The modified wording of the resolution also permits gradual 
improvement of the secondary schools ; and that capacity for 
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gradual development is, I believe, an important element of 
strength in the new movement. 

I would not have you infer from anything I have said that I 
am opposed to teaching Greek in the best possible manner- 
far from it. I am opposed to insisting on maintaining so much 
Greek in public secondary schools with four-year programmes, 
that the practical result will be the exclusion of the language 
from the immense majority of the secondary schools of the 
United States. 

The Chair : Does President Eliot propose this change mere- 
ly as a suggestion or as an amendment to the resolutions? 

President Eliot : In that matter I should wish to be sub- 
ject to the wish of my friend, Dr. Tetlow. 

Professor Poland : I find myself favoring the suggestion 
of President Eliot, not only as a compromise, but as in itself 
the best course for the Association to pursue. I should like to 
move its adoption. 

Mr. Goodwin : I accept the suggestion of President Eliot. 
It removes all my objections to the resolutions. 

Dr. Tetlow : I am not prepared to say, without further re- 
flection, that I am satisfied with the suggestion which is offered 
as a substitute for the resolutions, but it may be as far as we 
are now prepared to go. I move, therefore, that in place of 
the second resolution, as read, the following be substituted : 

Resolved, That as an effective means of securing such closer articulation, 
the satisfactory pursuit of any one of the studies embodied in the pro- 
grammes submitted on pages 46 and 47 of the Report of the Committee of 
Ten, to the extent and in the manner recommended by the Committee, 
should be allowed to count for admission to colleges and scientific schools. 

Professor Morgan : As the resolution as amended by 
President Eliot contains no approval whatever of the proposed 
Classical Programme as such, and does not commit the Asso- 
ciation or the Greek department of Harvard to such approval, 
I have no objection to it. I therefore withdraw my own- 
amendment. 
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Professor Edwin A. Grosvenor : It has seemed to me, 
in view of the limited time left for discussion and the impor- 
tance of the step contemplated, that it is inadvisable to take 
action at this meeting. I favor a further discussion of the 
resolutions. I therefore move that further consideration of 
them be postponed till the annual meeting in October. 

This motion was put, and lost. The Association then, with 
but one dissenting vote, substituted the new form of the second 
resolution for the older one, and proceeded, without a dissent- 
ing vote, to adopt the resolutions as amended. As adopted 
they read thus : 

Resolved, That the interests of education would be promoted by a closer 
articulation than now exists between the secondary schools and the higher 
institutions of New England. 

Resolved, That, as an effective means of securing such closer articulation, 
the satisfactory completion of any one of the studies embodied in the pro- 
grammes submitted on pages 46 and 47 of the Report of the Committee of 
Ten, to the extent and in the manner recommended by the Committee, 
should be allowed to count for admission to colleges and scientific schools. 

Resolved, That the authorities of the colleges and scientific schools repre- 
sented in this Association be, and they hereby are, requested to take such 
action as will give effect to the foregoing implied recommendation. 

Resolved, That the secretary be requested to send a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the president and faculty of every college and scientific school repre- 
sented in this Association, and that the Committee of Conference be re- 
quested to bring the same to the attention of the Commission of Colleges in 
New England, and to request that body to take appropriate action thereon. 

Immediately after this action the Association adjourned. 

Ray Greene Hiding, Secretary 
Cambridge, Mass. 



NOTES 

In order to publish in full in this number the very interesting and timely 
report of the special meeting of the New England Association of Colleges 
and Prepatory Schools, we are obliged to omit the Book Department and re- 
duce other departments to their lowest terms. Next month the usual form 
will be resumed and the omitted departments will be unusually strong. 



